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* Introduction ' , " . • 

rhe^ initiation of ciie open- admissions policy at City . 
University of New.Vbrk (CUNY) and subsequent modifications 
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of the program maybe understood in ^the context of broad* 

national trends. The 1960 's and M)70's were a period pT 

great concern about opportunity in American society. . Thq erki * * 

especially duriyig the 60' g was one of material abundance i .and 

that abundance jBupported a faith that the progress of di-s advantaged' 

groups need not bfe achieved at a, .cost for already advantaged ones. - 

As a consequence ^thi^ ^^^^ strong impetus provided^ 

by the civvl rights movement, urban unrest, and ^^p^eaU society - • 

' ... * * • ' ' * 

programs, minorities *increased' trieir participation in. many arena^s 



^1 



of the national lif^e., Higher education was one of the major 
arenas of expanfled opi5bj^uni^y. 



One of the ni^t^ imp^tant^ examples was initiated in ^ 
1970 when the seventeen senior- and comrauniity college^* fcomprising 

the CUNY system launched the 6pen^ admissions policy. Tl^ough 

^ ■ ^ • . ^ . ^ ^ • 

open-access poTicies were, hardly new in -American higher edacation, 
in several important ways CUNY's -program' Went further than others 
in Extending the concept of educational opportunity. The policy 
not only guaranteed a. place somewhere in the University to any 
graduate of New- York City ' s high schools, it also Relaxed criteria* 
for admission to* the four-year or senior colleges^ to allow more 
mit^rity students into t;ho5e institutions. Concretely, .the Uni-. 
versity developed a dual admissionis scheme whereby students who ^ 



earned an 80 iveraget in high .school collie* preparatory courses, _ 

or who ranked in the^top fifty' percent of their graduating >class 

were typically guaranteed admission to. one of the €UNY senior 

colleges.^ This percentile rank cfiterxon .was designed to pVo^ . 

yide access to student^ from ghetto high schools where academic 

averages were generally^ low, /As a result, CU^'s four-year 

schools be^^ame more accessible thari in other open-access systems ^ 

* * if ' ' • 

such as. California's, where stuclfents with low high school averages 

were far liklier to be plated in two-ye^ir ' colleges (a det?ailed 
description of the ^dmis^ions. policy and the events teadingn-up 
tio/ it is provided in Lavin,' Albai and Silberstein, 1981). 

Open 'admissions was distinctive not only for the/ policy 
of access. The intent of the' policy w^s to affelsKs^^e entire ' 
course of students" pareers, not just t|ie point of entry. . 
Thus, to reduce further any internal stratification of students, 
the_ policy Stipulated that ^nior colleges must admit all com- 
munity college graduates witti full Credit." In designing CUNY's 
open- admissions policy, the University's Trustees^also determined 
that the open door should not become a revolving- oneb- . Throughout 
the system remedial programs and other supportive services^, w^re 
mounted ^on a massive^scale. All students were allotted a 
"grace period" of one -year during which they oould not be sus- - 
pended for acad^ic reasons. Overarching^the open- admissions' 
policy was the University's century old -tradition of free tuitijyn 
which had always stood as a symbol of its mission to ^serye the 
poor.6f New Y'ork Gity. • - " 



The Fiscal Crisis of New York ... 

Six years after it began CUNY's ambitious ^ policy was . ' 
underbut.^ In the spring of 1975, New YorV: City wa^ struck'by a- 
fiscal crisis of ,ma jor proportions. 'The specter of municipal . 
defaiiit loomed largg. As the city strove to contain the crisis,' 
all municipal services experijenced subststantial cutbacks, bu^ 
by far the^ heaviest buffeting was received by City University. 
It was asked to absorb the largest -Ipercentage reduction'^of any 
municj.pal service area and to counteract j^art of the shortfall 
through theo imposition of tuition, charges at the levels then in 
/force at. the' State University of New Y.ork (SUNY). In the wake 

of the crisis, older debases that accompanied the'^liirth of .open ^ 

'■ ' " ' f.. ' - ' ' ' - 

admissions were resurrected with renewed intensity. These 

debates had been expressed in the form of a widely percei^d* 
xehsion between broader opportunity for college on the one hand, 
and- the preservation of academic standards on the other. This 
tension between "equity and excellence" never disappeared 'after 
open admissions began--it simply "fadeH a hit into the background 
'But under the pressures of fiscal austerity, the controversy- 
intensified and was used -to justify importarfc modifications 

in the University's academic 'and fiscal policies. Among the 

° * • • 

important changes' that occurred in the aftermath of the fiscal 

crisis were these: * i. ^ ^ 

MV Admissions policy . Though guaranteed admission to the 
University for all high school graduates was maintained, entry 
to CUNY's senior colleges beckme more difficult. Before the 



^ ^ f 

fiscal crisis eligibility, for a senior institution r^uired 

a high school average of 80 or fank in the top fifty percent 

of* the. high school graduating cl*ass. Beginning in 1976 an 

average of 80 or rank in thev t6p> thirty* five percent was , required > 

(2) Retention policy * In its effort to encourage srtudents who 

entered^ CUNY witl> weak' high school preparation, the University 

*had been, applying relatively flexible standards of acad^iq 

progress. Students were. not to be dismissed for academic 

reasons ^during their^ initial year,"^and each CUNY college imple- 

mented retention criteria as it saw fit. Based upon the grades 

students earned over this period, -their* relatively high dropout 
<^ - 
\ ■ ' ' ' , 

rates and low graduation ^^j^®' does not appear that ^aqad^mic 

standards at the" University had declined (Alba and Lavin, 1982). * 

Nonetheless, CUNY was subjected to occasionally scat*King media 

attacks, upon its standards, and an important segment of it,s 

Trustees believed that ^standards had declined. Pprtly as a 

result^ a more stringent and precisely defined retention policy' ^ 

was adopted in fall 1976. ^ Studelits wefe required to earn credits 

at a specific rate and with a gradually increasing grade point 

average. Moreover,' it became more diff;Lcult to withdraw without 

penalty from .courses in which they were doing unsati,3f actory work. 

Students not meeting the new standards were to be placed on pro-i 

• ^ . ' ^ y ' ' 

'bation for one* semester and dismissed if they did not meet them 

'I 

at the end of that term.^ ^ 

I. . 

{2) Skills assessment program . Primarily to gauge the need 
for remedial, programs, the University administered basic skills 



tests to most, entering freshmen in 1970 and 1971. In 1976- 
a 'new, more far-reaching policy of skills assessment testing 
was decided upon. It was mandated that incoming freshmen take 
skills assessment tests in the areas of reading, writing, and . 
mathematics. •*University-wide minimum competency standards were 
set, and students who did not meet them were supposed to take 
remedial courses in their areas 3f weakness. Furtherradre', students 
were not to be allowed entry to' the junior year of college unless 
"they had passed all three tests. Graduat^es of community cplle^es ^ 
could "not matriculate at a senior college unless they passed all . 
the tests. # 



(4) Tuttion policy . V CUNY ' s f r^e tuition volley was the 
first, eaauai-ty of. the fis.effL- erLsis«v..v«efAnning in fall. 1976 - 
tuition was .char.ged. for the first time, A partial offset to the 
new charge^ was the fact that New^Tork State provided subst^rjjlal 
financial aLd through its Uuition Assistance Program (TAP). Under 
this program tuition was fully covered for full-time students 

frqm low-income families {roughly famiV incomes below 

■ • - * ■ /■ 

$10,000). Part-time students were especially ^ffected by the 

policy.. Before 1976 they paid tio tuition if " they were matriculated, 

but after tuition wa? imposed, they were ineligible for state 

support. ■ Another characteristic CJf TAP was that it limited eli^i- 

bility to a period of eigh.t semesters:. Substantial numbers of 

CUNY, students recjuire more time than this to complete their 

baccalaureat,e w6rk. As these students- approach the end of 

their undergraduate careers,, they face Ipss of aid eligibility. 

■ While TAP is hot the only availablye source of aid, it is by far 
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the most ftequently^ used source for CUNY students. 

Impact x y f CUNY's Policy ChariRes:. Data , ^ 

. In order to guage *some of the impacts of policy changes at 

•CUNY^p tt^e essential- strategy • is to compare certain student • 

characteristics, and ^academic outcomes of the pre-crisis , period 

(up to 1975)" with tRojsLe occurring after t;he :.crisis. For the 

pre-crist3 period extensive 4ata are available from a longitudinal 

7 > 
study of the first three^rfeshmen classes to enter CUNY after 

open admissions began--that isj ,the 1970, 1971(,» and 1972 cohorts. 

These data set^s are described in detail in Lavin,.Alba, and^ ' i 

Silberstein (19,81, Ch. 3), and include (1) CUNY census data, 

(Zy high school background information, (3,) tests of - academic 

skil'Xs, (4) application and admissions data, (5) records of <| 

academic performance and persistence in-CUNY, and (6) student 

surveys containing information on social origins, demografjkii^ . " 

.r 

, variables (age, gender, etc>» ) , aspirations and attitudes. The - 
academic* performance^ daCa cover. the period * 1970-1975. 

^Recently a new longitudinal stu^iy in the post-fiscal crisis 
erq* has been initiated. This 'Is a study of the freshman cohort ^ • 
that entered the. University in 1980. /che types of d^ta used" in 
th^ initial studies are again bei-ng collected. This allows us 
ta compare selected out^comes of the earlier period with those 
of the current one.' The comparisons involve contrasts between , 
the 1970 and 1980 cohorts. The 1970 cohort" population included ^ 
approximately 35,000 cases. The 1980 c6hort ^population includes 
about 31|000 cases. ^ The student survey data iYiclude samples of 
13,525 cases for the 1970 cohort and 11,625 cases for the 1930^^' 



Results ' . ' . ^ ^\ 

% • . , - ... 

The modifications in fiscal and academic "policies appear 
to have brought about' striking changes at the University. Jhe^ 
most obvious has been one /of size. Between 1975 and 1976 total 
student enrollments plummeted frofh 250,000 to 200,000. good 
sense of the .changes -16 given by Table 1 which shows fi^?t-time 
freshmart enrollments over- a period of more than a decade. 
Fresriraan classes which^ spurted from 20,000' in lihe year before 
open admissions (196^) to more than 40,000 i^n the^ midr nineteen 
seventies, fell' by as much as a quartet* in the aftermath' of ther 
f-iscal cr:isis. Such reductions exceed by far th^ shrinkag'e in 
New York City hiigh school gr.aduating cla^sses which has been 
occurritig since the mid- seventies . 

The fall -off in ejite^ng classes has nol: occurred evenly 
among the ethnic constituencies which define the CUNY student- 
• clientele. Without question the greatfest Joss has been among 
white students. Table 1 shows that in 197S, t-i^^. last year 
before the fiscal crisis, 22,768 whites enrolled as freshmen. 
In 1980 there were 14,401 white fresfhmen,* a 'decline of 37 percent.. 
Among Blacks' the decline has been less dramatic, " from 11,868 in 
1975 to' 10,801 in 1980--a reduction of only 9 percent. And 
. among Hispanics the. table shows there has ac"'tually been a 
slight increase in enrollments. It appears that whites, possessing 
greater economic resources, reacted in part to the imposition of 



GROUP 



BLACK I 

7/ of High School 
Graduating Cla3S^' 

% of-^lrst*-tlme 
Freshmen 

Number of freshmen 



HISPANIC ; . 

% pf High School 

Graduating Class 

% of First-time* 
Freshmen 

Number of freshmen 



TABLE 1 r ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASSES AND OF 
FIRST-TIME FRESHMEN AT CUNY; d969-1980 ^ 



1969 ^ 1970 



14 



• 2815 



17 



10 



1971 1972 
16' 



1973 1974 



21 



17 



22. 



6144- 8370 > 8340 



9 •*< 12 



12 



1215 . • 2769 3332 4514 



21 



27 



' ■ i. 



14 

i 

14 
5358 



1975 : 1977 1978 1^80 



22 



29 



25 
. 29 



'26 



33 



28 



32 



S 

• 15 
13 
5624 



15 



17 



19 



14. K 
5732 " ' 6358 



18 



19 



29 



•34 



10221 12087 11868 11161 10497 ' 10801 



18 



20 



6202 • 6380 



I 

00 
I 



WHITES & OTHERS ; 
% of High School 
Graduating Class , 

% of First-time 
^Freshmen- 

Number" of freshmen 



TOTAL FRESHMEN 



80 



74 



75 



75 
70 



71 
66 



65 



59 



63 
58 



60 
56 



57 V 
48 



55 
48 



'53 , 
46 



i6223' 26598 27509' 25402 22419 ^24259 22-^68 16302 X5601. 3,4401 



20253 35511 39211 -^8256 37998 41970 40368 33821 32300 31582 



Sourc?: CUNY ethnic censuses ^ * ^' , 

•^nOt available fpr this year ' *. 

b"others" are overwhelmingly whites. The remainder are Asians and Am^lcan Indians. . 
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tuition by going elsewtl'ere to college. Minorities, on the other 
hand I by virtue of their much lower incomes than whites, were 
far. more .likely to qualify for full state financial aid, thus 
creating greater stability in their enrollment patterns. 

How these shifts have affected the participation of various 
ethnic groups in CUNY • s '^s^^nior and community college tiers is 
suggested by a comparison of- t hie ethnic profiles of the. 1970 
and 1980 cohorts. As Table 2 shows, about 6 percent of senior, 
college freshmen were Hispanic in 1970, compared with almost 
20 percent in 1980. Black freshmen increased from about 5 
percent in 1970 to over 20 percent in 1980. Among the major 
white groups in the sepior colleges, results are clearly in 

the opposite direction: Jewish students who accounted for over 

* ft 

40 percent of^ all- senior college f reslvnen in 1970 were less than 
15 percent of the' 1980 cohort. White Catholics were a thii'd of 
the 197C^ freshmen, but comprised only a quarter of the 19^ group 
For the community colleges, Table 2 reveals similar changes: 
the proportion of minorities has increased sharply, while the 
proportion of white ethnics has fallen substantially. 

Though CUJ^' remains an- open- access institution in the sense 
that any high schbol c^raduate is guaranteed a place, the 
distribution of entering students in the four- and two-year 
tters of the University has changed dramatically ^ undoubtedly 
as a result of the modifications in admissions criteria for the 
senior colleges. In the first year of open admissions, 1970, 
56 ""percent of entering freshmen were placed in a senior college. 

\ 
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"TABLE 2 



ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF CUNY FRESHMAN 
CLASSES! 1970- AND 1980 



X 



Senior Colleges 



■I 



Communtty Colleges 



Ethnic Group^ 


1970 


1980 


1 970^ 


1980 


Black 


57/ 


227. 


14% 


• 357. 


Hispanic 


6 


19 


10 


28 


Je'yi sh 


■ 42 


14 * 


18 


5 


Catholic 


33 


26 


44 


21 


Other White 


10 


10 


10 


6 


Asian 


3 


9 


• 2 


4 


Sources Sample 


data 


* 






^Columns do 


not always total 100 percent 


because some 


■groups 


with small 


repre sentat i-^pn 


are omitted. 
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In 1980, under the changed admissions criteria, only a third of 
entering freshmen were p4,.^ced in a four-year school . " Thus^ CUNY 
is now an institution much mor-e centered around its community 

•4 

colleges. ' • 

As we have noted, as part of a tightening of academic 
standards, CUNY initiated d far-reaching policy of University- 
wide skills assessment testing in tt^e late 1970S. .The impact of 
this testing, policy may be seen in the proportions of freshmen / 
taking remedial work. Diffe^ienees between 1970 and . 198P are 

* 

portrayed in fabla 3. In open admissions' first year 38 
percent of senior-college freshmen took remedial work. In 
1980 this was tjrue for 64 percent." In the- community colleges 
the figures were 44 percent in 1970, but almost double that 
figure, 85 percent in' 1980. Not only have the percentages . 
taking remediation in the freshmen year increased, but so has 
the number of courses taken. Analyses (not shown here) indicate 
that iVi 1970 less than 10 percent of senior college frosh'^took 
three Ir more such courses. In 1980 30 percent took at least 
three remedial courses. Similar results hold for community 
''college students. Indeed, for the 1980 freshmen, more than 
half took three or more such courses, and more tfian a fifth 
took five 6r more. In short, in CUNY's community colleges many 
spent their freshman year primarily in remedial work. 

These large increases in the remedial component appear not • 
to be explained by a decline in the high school backgrounds of 
the incoming students. Indeed, quite the opposite appears the- 



TABLE 3 



PERCENTAGE OF FI^ESHMEN TAKIWG 
REMEDIAL COURSE^^: 1970 COMPARED 



WITH-1980 „ 



Senior Xo Ilexes Community Colleges 

1970 1980 1970 1980 

Percent Taking ^ 38 , 64 44 85 ; 

Remedial Courses '' ■ ■ 

Source: Population data 
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case* In 19.70 sixty percent of s^ior-college entrants hkd high 
school averaged <^f 80 or- h^gher^ _ TJnl s w^ 
70 percent of entrants to these schools in 1980. 

Though our analyses thus far ?lo not enable, us^ to pi'ij^point 
thg^ effects of more stringent retention standards ' and the, / 
greater diffitulties faced by many working, students who m^t 
now balance, the 'need for employment with the need for full-.time 
m at ricu.l at io'n status in order to be eligible for New York State* 6 
Tuition Assb^tance Program, there is no doubt that drdpout rates 
at the University have increased substantially in the afterm'ath . 
of the fiscal crisis. Table 4 indicates that about 19 percent 
■ of senior college freshmen in the 1970 cohort did not return for * 
,a second year Of colleg^^T^^rrfong the 1980 cohort, the figure 
was alonost 30 percent. In community cjDLTLe&es 30 percent of the 
A970 cohort did not return for a second year, compared with over 
40^percent of the 1980. cohort. As Tables. 5 and 6 indicate,^ 
tlipse increases haVe occurred for all ethnic groups, and, within 
all categories of high school average. 

Discussion 

,One must^be cautious in interpreting events at CUNY simply 
as- direct results of New York's fiscal crisis. • Some changes,^ 
for example, the decline shown by Table t in the enrollment of 
whites, were in evidence before the crisis. Nonetheless, the 
great acceleration of that trend after the crisis leaves little 
doubt that it^was a' critical factor in the likely . dispersal of 
whites to other sectors of the higher education system. 
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PERCENT OF FRESHMEN NOT^ ENROLLED FOR A SECDND 
YEAR: 1970 COMPARED WITH 1980 



Not Enrolled 
for second year 



Senior ColleRes 
1970 • 1980 
19 ■ ' 29 



Cpmmunitv Colleges 



1970 
31 



1980' 
43 



Source: Population data 
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TABLE 5 



PERCENtAGE Nbl REGISTERED FOR A SECOND YEAR BY ETHNICITY t 

1970 COMPARED WITH 1980' « * 



'Senior ColleRes 



Ethnic Group 


1970 


1980 


Black 


18 


26 


Hispanic 


17 


29 


Jewish 


10 


19 


Catholic 


19 


23 


Other White 


15 • 


, 24 


Asian ^. 


7 , 


24. 


Source 1 Sample data 



. Community Colleges 



■^1970 


' 1980 


24 


38 


28 •■ 


41 


22 


35 


29 


, • 41 


25 


38 


' 10 


27 



\ 
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PERCENTAGE iNOT REGISTERED FOR 'A SECOND YEAR BY HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGE » 

1970 COMPARED WITH- 1980 



Senior Colleges 



Community ColleRes 



HiRh School Averaf^e^ 


1970 . 


1980 


1970 


1980 


50 - 69.9 ' . 


39 


40 


34 


44 


70 - 74.9 

75 - 79.9 ^ 


28 


37 


30 


40 


22 ' 


. 29 


26 


34 


50-84.9 


16 


28 


29 


32 


85 or higher 


11 


22 


21 . 


^4 



Source: Population data * ^ 

^nly courses deemed college preparatory- (science i math, 
English, etcO by the University ate calculated in the 
average. 



Similarly, changes in admissions policies have clearly ^ 
shunted more students to .the CUNY system's two-^at college 
tracks. In the process minority students have been di&propor- 
tionately moved to- the .community, cdlleges , since. their high 
school .backgrounds are ^typic^ly weaker than^thpse of^.whites. 
That this is the case for minorities is shown in fs^le 7 ^whySh' 
present* the ratios of -the' proportions of minority students 
in the University to their proportions in senior colleges , As 
6an be seen, there was a sharp drop in their senior college 
representatibn after 1975, the last year before the, fiscal 

Indeed, their representation in 1980 was \ owe r than 



crisis . 



at any time since open admissions began. 

Community colleges play a controversial role in American 
higher education. The famous article by Clark (1960> and the 
critique of Karabel (1972) noting their class reproduction 
functions suggest that placement in community colleges tends to 
reduce ultimate educational/attainment. Indeed, a recent study 
by Alba and Lavin (1981) indicates ^at students placedHn CUNY 
two-year'' schools acquire' fewer years of education than comparable 
students initially placed in four-year schools. .Thus, increased 
placement in community' colleges is likely to depress overall 
educational attainment among CUNY s^dents in the 1980s. More- 
over, disparities between whites arid minorities which had been 
narrowing in the mid- seventies (Lavin, Alba, and Silberstein, 
1981. Ch. 10) are undoubtedly widening again as a consequence of 
the more stratified admissions criteria. . - 
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TABLE 7 



>H(EPRESENTAriON OF MINORITY FRESHMEN IN SENIOR 
COLLEGES FOR SELECTED YEARS^ 



Cdhort 

1969 

1970 

1975 

1980 



% Minority 
i-n CUNY 

10 

18 . 
. 37 

46 



* Minority 

in Senior Colleges 

' 4 

11 

33 

. 11 



Index of ^ 
Repre sentat tiyn . 

.43 

.64 , 

.39 

.58 



Source: CUNY censuses .for the years shown. 

- , * * 

^Figures represent, only students admitted to CUNY through 
regular ^admissions procedures. Students admitted through 
special admissions programs are not incl?uded. 

« ^The index of representatl'on is obtained by divt'ding the 

percent minority in sqyiior colleges by'tjle percent minority 
in CUNY. As shown in the table, all percentages ^are rounded, 
but indices were calculated using unrounded percentages. 
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CUNY's tightened procedures fo3t. placement of students in 
remedial courses- -designed to increase educational life 
dhaTKie^—Tn^r^^ addit i:onaV^burdens for " 

students, especially in the initial ye^r of college'. For many*" ^ 
the freshman year is takea up largely by remedial work offering 
little or no credit. The resulting slow progress toward a 
degree may become discouraging. This jnay be particularly t'he 
case with minority students, since they a^e far more likely than 
others to find . themselves taking c6urse loads heavily saturated - 
with^ remedial work. j- 

Ciie tuition policy no doubt^ has different consequences for 
different groups. Low- income students who are not working may:, 
feel relatively little impact and can pursue their studies 
full-time. On the other hand, students who work fiill-time or^ - 
for substantial hours per week may find" themselves in a bind. 
Before tuition they were, able to pursue Cheir studies part-time, 
but now they must *re|ister as full-time students in order to 
protect their financial aid eligibility. As a result, their 
academic^erfomtance may suffer, thus affecting their persistence 
in college. ^ 

Though our analyses of the academic fate of the 1980 
cohart are in an early stage, somp of the initial result's 
reported hdre suggest that policy ch^^es have led to a decline 
in-^ducational opportunity -at CUNY. Moreover, though some of the 
themes may be local, we , think that what has happened at CUNY, 
the' nation's third largest university, has been premonitor;^ 



of broader national currents that may be widening, the gap ^ 
• in edocattonai attainment (and, ultimately, life chances) 



between the af fluent ' and the needy and between whites and' 
minorities. As our research proceeds, we expect that ^orth- 
coming analyses will pdt intd sharper focus the various changes 
in academic careers that are occurring in the post-fiscal crisis 
era. 
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